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Massachusetts Laws of 1648 
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In the early days of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, the Old Testament of the Bible was 
regarded as the book of law. Because of 
public sentiment and the influence of the 
clergy it was the belief that our laws 
Should be drafted by clergymen. But, the 
laymen in the General Court had a better 
concept of the needs of the people. Persons 
like Winthrop, Dudley and Richard Bellingham 
who were educated in England and had exper- 
lence with administration of the law were 
appointed to successive committees between 
1635 and 1648. 


One early problem that this committee faced 
was according to our Charter, 'we shall 
make no laws repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land'. The laws of England were called 
Customs and it was best considered which 
laws ‘would be fittest for us'. 
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In 1641, Governor Richard Bellingham was 
appointed to peruse all the laws and make 
recommendations. That year the 'Bodies of 
Liberties' were established. In 1645, 
Richard Bellingham was requested to finish 
'perusing' the laws. Several persons from 
each county were chosen to draw up a body 
of laws and present them to the General 
Court for consideration. 


THE 
BOOK OF THE GENERAL 


LAUUES AND LIBERTYES 


CONCERNING THE INHABITANTS OF THE MASSACHUSETS: 
COLLECTED OUT OF THE RECORDS OF THE GENERAL COURT 
FORTHE SEVERAL TEARS WHERIN THEY WLRE MADE 
AN D ESTABLISHED, 


And now revifed by the fame Court and difpofed into an Alphabetical order 
and publifhed by the fame Authorit-e in the General Coure 
held at Boflon the fourecenth of the 
firft month «ano 
16 47° 


TUhafoever therefore refifteth the pcwer, refsfieth rhe ordinance of God, 
and they that refit receive tpthemfetves damuatson. Romanes 13. 2. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Printed according to order of the GENERAL COURT, 
; 1648, 


And are tobe folde at the fhop of Her ckiak Ura 
w Softon, 


Chosew for the County of Suffolk were Gov. 
Dudley, Mr. Hibbens, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Mather, 
Lieut. Duncan and Mr. Pritchard. 


Chosen for the County of Middlesex were 
Herbert Pelham,Esq., Mr. Nowell, Mr. Thomas 
Shepard, Mr. Allen, Capt. Cooke and Lieut. 
Johnson. 


Chosen for Essex County were Richard Belling- 
ham,Esq., Mr. Bradstreet, Mr. Nathl. Rogers, 
Mr. Norton, Mr. Ward and Mr. Hawthorne. 


The committees work was finished in 1648 

and these laws were adopted by the General 
Court. The Civil War in England had distrac- 
ted attention from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony so that the Massachusetts Laws of 

1648 were enacted without much notice. 


(Source-'Laws & Liberties of Mass. 1648! E_ 7. 


Bertrand Z. Remillard (1920-2000) 


The Town of Bellingham and _ the 
Bellingham Historical Commission lost a 
true fan and friend of History with the 
death of Bertrand Z. Remillard, 80, on 
November 12, 2000, at Miriam Hospital, 
Providence, R.I. Bert had a long time 
interest in history. When he became Town 
Clerk in 1972 he was able to expand that 
interest to the preservation of town 
records. Bert was always willing to discuss 
and inform on his readings in our history, 
but it was in the area of record preservation 
that he did the greatest service to 
Bellingham. 

During his terms as Town Clerk, he 
oversaw the microfilming of records and 
the start of a program of cleaning and 
rebinding of the oldest records of the town, 
most hand written and irreplaceable. The 
records preserved under his leadership 
include the Town Meeting Records back to 
1720, The Book of Proprietors back to 
1714, early land records from similar 
periods and other documents. He was a 
contributor to the Historical Commission 
and its efforts on many occasions. 

He was married for 53 years to 
Doris H. (Morrissette) Remillard of 
Bellingham. 

He was born Oct.28, 1920, in 
Woonsocket, R.I., son of the late Wilfred 
and Leda (Vadenais) Remillard. Mr. 
Remillard moved to Bellingham in 1925. 
He attended South Bellingham Grammar 
School, and graduated from Franklin High 
School in 1938. 


He served in the U.S. Navy from 1942 to 

1946. He served aboard the USS 
Ommaney Bay in the Asiatic Pacific 
Theater and was involved in the invasion 
of five islands and the Second Naval Battle 
of the Philippines. The carrier was hit by a 
single Japanese Kamikaze plane on Jan. 4, 
1945, in the Sulu Sea while on its way to 
support troop landings at Lingayen Gulf on 
the Island of Luzon. It was completely 
engulfed by fire and later that evening 
sank. 
.Mr. Remillard was elected to the School 
Committee in 1946. He was clerk to the 
Board of Selectmen, 1949 through 1951, 
1958, 1961 and 1962. He was elected to a 
one year term on the Housing Authority in 
1948. He served as town treasurer from 
1949 through 1954. He was _ Veterans 
Agent in 1958, 1972 to 1981 and was health 
agent 1961 to 1962. He was appointed to an 
unexpired term of town clerk on July 14, 
1972 and served until his retirement March 
10, 1986. 

In retirement he researched, edited and 
published a book on the Remillard and 
Vadenais families’ genealogy, in two 
volumes. 

Besides his wife he is survived by three 
daughters, Linda A. Perry of Lexington, Ky., 
Donna N. Yasick and Sandra A. Boulay, both 
of Bellingham, three grandchildren; two 
brothers,; and four sisters. 


Donations in MEMORIUM of 


Bertrand Remillard 
Lucien & Annette Masse 
Renee Masse 
Claire & Larry Johns 
Pat & Sergio Rotatori 
Florence Remillard 


Mary Yasick 
C.E.S.R.A.--Julie Erickson 


Sandy's friends at Crosby Valve 
Anderson Greenwood Crosby 
Wayne T. Griffin Electric Co. 


Francis D.Donovan 


Edith McKenna 
Greg & Monette 
Michelle Masse 
Dorothy & Marion Holmes. 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


The Speiler House on Depot Street 


The Stoddard House on 
Hartford Ave 


Binks, Kempton, later Bradeen house on a Jones House in the 1930's 
Hartford Ave near Mendon town line Callery House in the 1940's 
Hartford Ave beyond R.R. Tracks 


Time waits for no man and apparently no house. These homes have disappeared from our 
town in the past few months. Though of no historical value, they are part of the town's 
past and a reminder that to make way for the future we often have to take away the 
familiar and the comfortable. Many a child was raised in these homes, only their 
memories now survive. 


MEMORIES 


The following material comes from the STUDENT VOICE, a paper from Bellingham High 
School, class of 1939. I'm going to include some names of class members, many I'm sure you will 
recognize. 


Editor-in Chief Business Manager Art Editor 
Marion Hogarth Windsor Bates Connie Farley 


Others on the staff were: Adele Melrose, Gaby Martel. Audrey Brown, Mary Foley, Leo Tebeau, 
Carrol White, Romeo Collamati, Aldora Lataille, Constance Godin, Frank Kozimor. 
Typists were: Everlenna Sims, Mary Sims,Jennie Zhawred and Rita Guerin. 


Socials were held to benefit the Year Book. Music was furnished by a recording machine, 
which the Gameaus lent to the Senior Class. 
Commencement Honors were distributed among the following-: 
Class Historian--Leo Cartier 
Class Prophet--Connie Farley 
Class Will--Stephen Nadolny 
Toastmaster--Edgar Scott 
The Junior Class held a Valentine Dance on Feb. 10,1939. Committee Chairmen were: 
Music--June Hall 
Tickets--Edna Boudreau 
Refreshments--Barbara Binks 
Decorations--Adele Melrose 
Junior Class Officers: 
Gabrielle Martel--President 
Leandro Rotatori--Vice President 
Angela Giganti--Secretary 
Albert Marchand--Treasurer 


An exhibition of Sophomore "humor, originality and oratorical power" was offered at the 
February assembly when Joseph Spas,Louis Bonoyer, Paul Sahagian and Carrol White 
performed admirably. Class Officers were: 
President--Edgar Garneau 
Vice President--Inessa Giganti 
Secretary--Raymond Phaneuf 
Treasurer--Marv diPietro 
Freshman Class Officers were: 
Fernand Croteau--President 
Juliett Collamati--Vice President 
Constance Godin--Secretary 
Romeo Swock--Treasurer 
There was great rejoicing among the Freshmen when Mr. Keough, homeroom teacher, returned after a 
forced absence. Teachers are really missed--believe it or not!!! 


Other pages contained school gossip, original poems, sports news, original essays and cartoons. 
As you can see, this copy was quite a treasure. I hope that the names and happenings brought back 
happy memories to many of you.We owe our thanks to Albert Spencer for saving this piece of 
memorabilia and sending it to the Commission. Though 1939 was ahead of my time in BHS--I 
recognized many of the names and enjoyed seeing them once again. ----ETA 


BOSTON POST CANE 
PRESENTED TO MAE VATER 


Once again, the Historical Commission 
presented the Boston Post Cane, to Bellingham's 
eldest resident--Mary C. Vater ( better known as 
Mae). 

This tradition began 91 years ago, as an 
advertising promotion of the Boston Post. It 


recognized--"those who lived honored and useful 
lives, to thrift, temperance, and right living, and 
above all to the superb vigor of New England 
manhood and womanhood." 

Commission Chairman, Emest Taft, teased 
Mae a bit, when he learned from her sons, that 
their mother might be 98 instead of 95. Possibly 
she had 'fudged' her age a bit, so she wouldn't be 
older than her husband. 

She was born March 18,1905 in Sydney 
Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, one of 12 
children. After coming to Bellingham, she and 
her husband, Walter, ran a garage on Mechanic 
Street. She was active in the Grange, No. 190, 
and was an accomplished pianist. She was also a 
member of the chorus of the Bellingham 
Blackouts stage show in the 1970's. 

Bellingham Historical Commission honors all 
it's elder citizens, and was proud to remember 
Mae Vater with a replica of the original cane. 


QUESTIONS (?) & ANSWERS (!) 


QUESTION: What was the 'Smallpox Law" 
that was enacted in Bellingham during the 
Revolution? 

ANSWER: It wasn't really a "Law." In April, 1777, 
Sylvanus Scott of our town died of smallpox. The 
disease was having a serious effect on the 
Massachusetts citizenry and panic was spreading. It 
was determined that isolation of those afflicted was 
necessary, and some towns made moves toward this 
end, by prohibiting residents from going into the 
homes of those with smallpox. 

By town vote, in May, 1777, the house of John 
Coombs was "impressed" for a smallpox hospital, 
and the Selectmen provided a doctor and a nurse for 
inoculations and care. In Bellingham, certain houses 
were declared quarantined, and a fine of 10 Pounds 
was levied on violators of the regulation. 

In May, 1778, the town voted to have a house built 
"on the land of John Metcalf at his New orchard in the 
wood north of the County road that the said Jabez 
Metcalf his wife and child may have the Small Pox and 
others in Said house. Or see if the Town will give 
Leave that the Sd Jabez Wife and others May have the 
Small Pox in Any other house in This Town." 

This is typical of actions taken in Massachusetts 
towns and cities i.e., segregating those afflicted with 
this highly contagious and generally fatal disease. 

Smallpox hospitals, such as those at North Franklin 
(Norfolk) and Medfield were in many instances, 
established by local physicians. 

The smallpox epidemic, like that of the influenza 
scourge in 1917 did give rise to some unbelievable 
regulations, in some cases banishing the sufferers 
from town, condemning them to die unattended. 
Fortunately, most regulations - not laws - were 
enacted in a spirit of compassion and helpfulness, 


such as those of Bellingham. 
--FDD 


LEO A. GOSSELIN 


The picture located in the center of this edition 
of a testimonial banquet for Town Clerk, Leo A. 
Gosselin, was contributed by Bertrand Z. 
Remillard. The banquet was held on October 24, 
1935 on the second floor of Assumption Church 
hall. Bert is also to be credited for the tedious task 
of numbering each person in the picture and for 
identifying as many of them as he was able to. If 
any are identified incorrectly, he apologized. 


Leo A. Gosselin, because of his youthful 
appearance, was branded by one of his political 
opponents as "the boy in short pants" early on, but he 
was nevertheless well respected in the community and 
had a long political career. He was a former Town 
Clerk, Town Counsel and Selectman, and also a 


Democratic Town 


of the 
Committee. A life-long resident of Bellingham, he 
graduated from Suffolk Law School in Boston, and 
was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar Association in 


1935, maintaining a law practice in Bellingham since 
then. 


former Chairman 


Leo served as Bellingham Town Clerk for 17 
years, resigning in 1951. He was Town Counsel for 
23 years, a member of the School Committee from 
1941 to 1946, Tax Collector in 1943 and 1944 and a 
member of the Board of Selectmen from 1945 to 
1946. 

He was Chairman of the Democratic Town 
Committee for 31 years and was a member of the 
Electoral College in 1948 during the Truman election. 
He was appointed Clerk of the Court for Norfolk 
County, was past National President of Union St. Jean 
the Baptist, former President of the Citizens Party, 
first President of Council Lafayette 439, legal counsel 
for Union St. Jean the Baptist, a member of the 
Knights of Columbus of Franklin, a member of the St. 


Vincent de Paul Society of Assumption Church, and a 
charter member of the Bellingham Lions Club. 

In 1984, he received a citation and was entered 
into the Massachusetts Voters Hall of Fame for voting 
in all elections for more than 50 years. He died on 
November 18, 1988 at the age of 77 and had been a 
life-long resident of Bellingham. The new U.S. Post 
Office in Bellingham was dedicated in his honor in 
1991 and "the boy in short pants" will always be 
remembered for his political acumen and impartiality. 

Died November 18, 1988 


Bellingham Farmer's Team 


The Bellingham Farmer's Team played in the '30s in 
South Bellingham. The organizer, manager and 
part-time player was Dave Tuttle. 
The following were members and their respective 
positions: 
John Horbaychuk---------- catcher 
Stan Wade and Speed 
Chamberlain------- pitchers 
Reggy Feely--------- Ist base 
Pop Whiting--------- 2nd base 
Donald Dufresne----3rd base 
Rabbit Marchand------- shortstop 
Emie Hebert, Emie Houseman, Charlie 
Marchand------ outfield 
Leo Marchand------- utility 


Do you Remember? 


Who remembers Sullivan Tavern in the Center of 
Town? 
Write and tell us about it---we'd like to do an article 
about it in a future issue. 
(I remember it, but none of it's history) 


The following is a list of some of the persons shown in the picture: 


1. Leo A. Gosselin, 
Attorney-at-Law 
. Daniel Breen 


Rev. Charles Moison, Pastor 
. Rev. Albert Bergeron, Curate 
. Walter D. Richard 


1. 

12. Hermida Gosselin, Mother 
13. Arzelie Gosselin, Father 
14. Mrs. Joseph Bozek 


15. Joseph Bozek 

16. Mrs. Paul Robidoux 

17. Paul Robidoux 

18. William Fairbanks 

19. Mrs. Samuel Brermer 

20. Samuel Brenner 

21. Clarence Hoyt, Tax Assess. 
22. Wasyl Kornicki, Fire Chief 
23. Wilfrid Remillard 

24. Leda Remillard 

25. Olive Remillard 

26. Adrien Remillard 

27. Albert Kozimor 

28. Mrs. Mary Kozimor 

29. Ella Champagne 


30. George Pelland 
31. Herve Prefontaine 
32. Fabian "Babe" 
Chamberland 

33. Rita Chamberland 
34. Joseph Robidoux 
35. Lionel Trudeau 
36. John Clancy 

37. Isabelle Gendron 
38. Laura Clancy 

39. 

40. Edgar "Speed" 
Chamberland 

41. Walter Kornicki 
42. 


TESTIMONIAL. Banquet TO | 
ASSUMPTION HALL 


43. 

44. 

45 

46. Conrad Bouvier 

47. Mrs. Conrad Bouvier 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. William Barry 

52. Mrs. Maryanne Laplante 
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. Donat Laplante 68. Mrs. Jeanne Fleuette Rivard 98. Alfred Pouliot 
. Irene Allard 69. Joseph O. Fleuette 84. 99. Mrs. Alfred Pouliot 
70. Norbert Martel 85. 100. 
71. Mrs. Delores Martel 86. 101. Walter Lewinski 
: 72. Clifford Dupre 87. 102. Gaston Ayotte 
. Leo Dee Tee 88. Gerald Gosselin 103. 
74. Partick Chaput 89. 104. Zephirin Remillard 
. David L. Tuttle, Sr. 75. Mrs. Patrick Chaput 90. 105. Anthony "Tony" Dextrase 
. Mrs. David L. Tuttle 76. Ouellette 91. 106. 
. Janet Harpin 77. Lillian Marchand 92. Annette Gosselin 107. 
78. Mrs. Lester Lataille aa 108. 
. Euclide Fleuette 79. Lester Lataille 94. Clovis Desmarais 109. Henry "Bucky" Berard 
; 81. Edwin 95. Mrs. Anastase Desmarais 110. William Laplante 
. Rudolphe Martel Tuttle 96. Joseph Peloquin . 
. Mrs. Rudolphe Martel 82. John Danis a7. 


THIS CENTURY AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF AN 
OCTOGENERIAN 


As I look back, I am grateful that I was born in the 
very early half of this century. I have seen so 
many changes in our life style. | LIVED history. 

Way back then, clothing was _ very 
different. Women wore long skirts down to 
their ankles. The shoes, at least in winter, 
were high button. or laced halfway up the 
calf. Men wore three-piece suits and tie. 
Babies wore only white with ribbons and 
lace. They hung below their feet. Later baby 
boys wore rompers. If company came for a 
visit, men put on their suit coat--they must 
not be caught in their shirtsleeves. Country 
women had 2 housedresses but in the 
afternoon for "going out", they had dark 
skirts and fancy white blouses. Closets were 
small because no one had many clothes. I 
can remember having to wear a pinafore 
apron over my Sunday dress when I came 
home from Sunday School. It, too, was fancy 
with lace and ribbons and made of dotted 
Swiss. Sunday was for church, reading, 
visiting, or company visits. 

I remember the old kerosene lamp. There 
was one in every room. Every morning they 
were carried to the kitchen and set on a 
newspaper-covered table. Each chimney had 
to be cleaned, the wicks trimmed and refilled 
with oil. Then, each returned to its room. 
When my dad bought our first home, he had 
it wired for electric lights. Our neighbors 
were all elderly and were very upset. They 
told our family that if our house burned 
down, theirs would also--electric lights were 
dangerous. After a few years when they saw 
our house still standing, they bravely had 
their homes wired also. What a blessing it 
was to have electricity. Now, everything runs 
on some type of energy--we take it for 
granted. 

We had our groceries delivered. Also 
coal, and wood often delivered by horse and 
team. A fishman came once a week with 
fresh fish from the fish pier in Boston. The 
butcher came with his cart on Thursdays. The 
iceman three times a week. We bought extra 
ice on Saturday quite often for ice cream on 
Sundays, made in a hand-cranked ice cream 
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maker. Most people paid for their groceries 
once a week. The rest of the week, it was put 
‘on the bill’. Foods were put in paper bags and 
weighed. Cheese was cut from a big wheel 
under a glass dome. You didn't say you 
wanted a pound, you said, ‘cut me a slab’. 
Very few things were pre-packed. Even 
cookies and crackers were loose. 

Nothing was wasted. We saved string, 
foil, and rags. Tea came in a tin-foil package. 
We, kids, kept newspaper bales and sold 
them to the rag man--this was our spending 
money. Mothers sold their rags and foil to 
him. I think the ladies had a contest to see 
who had the largest ball of string. 

Autos were very different then. They 
were open cars with windows you put on in 
winter. They were made of rubberized 
material. The windows were imitation glass. 
Tires had removable tubes. When you had a 
puncture, you removed the tire from the rim, 
and dipped it in a tub of water--when you 
saw bubbles, you knew where the puncture 
was and you patched it with a repair kit. Then 
it was put back on the car. Top speed at that 
time was about 35 mph. Once we drove to 
New York in our old touring car--we left at 
6:00 AM and arrived about 6:00 PM. Not one 
of us said "How much farther?" 

There were good time and bad. We won 
WW1, then came the Bank Holiday and the 
Stock Market Crash. This brought on the 
Great Depression. Businesses failed, things 
were inexpensive, but people had no money 
to spend. With Franklin Roosevelt came the 
era of using initials--WPA, CCC, etc. Today 
you have IRA, CIA, FBI, to name a few. 
WWII came along and mothers entered the 
work force. Now it takes 2 working parents 
to run a home. New inventions kept 
happening. They were only dreams at the 
beginning of the century. 

Modes of transportation _ changed. 
Streetcars and trains were our transportation. 
Then came buses, planes and everyone had to 
have a car. People stopped using buses, so 
they disappeared. I can remember when the 
train depot in Bellingham was a busy place. 


Most people worked out of town, and took 
the train to Boston, Woonsocket, Franklin 
and places in between. For entertainment we 
had movies--Saturday was a_ continuous 
performance. There was a _ newsreel, a 
western, a feature film and sometimes 
cartoons. The drawing card was a serial that 
ran one episode a week to keep us coming 
back. All this cost us 10 cents for matinees 
and 25 cents for evenings....We played 
games, had popcom and listened to nice 
stories and big bands on the radio. The 
Ladies Aid served suppers every so often as 
did the Grange. Everyone went to them. 

Now, everyone has 2 cars, radios, 
televisions (his, hers, and the teens). Even 
little tots have battery-powered toys. All of 
these new gadgets are why both Mom and 
Dad have to work: As for Daycare, in our 
day Grandmas lived with the family and 
were the daycare providers. 

Drugs were bought in the drug store 
legally. We never heard of the other kind. 
Prohibition was still a law in the 1920's. 
"Bootleg liquors" were around and caused 
much trouble for the police, etc. 

Christmas brought 'free buses' to Milford 
and Woonsocket, paid for by the merchants. 
As a kid, my favorite store was Woolworth. 
What interesting things you could but for a 
nickel or a dime. In our house, stockings 
were filled by Santa. I found a harmonica in 
my stocking when I was 6 and taught myself 
how to play some songs. 

Credit cards didn't exist, but most 
customers bought groceries, coal and wood 
from Thayer's Store. These were delivered 
free of charge. We had a weekly tab at the 
store. This was handy as kids could run 
errands for the family, or neighbors, and say, 
"put it on the bill". 

I have lived. through the "Great 
Depression, WWI, WWII, The Korean War, 
Vietnam, and the Gulf War. I have been 
very proud of our country and _ their 
dedication to win. We have been generous 
with our Allies and our Enemies. People are 
still risking their lives to get into America. 
Living in Florida, I hear a lot of it. 

Now, we have computers everywhere. 
"On-Line, E Mail, Chat Lines" to name a 


Ld 


few. Even at my age, I would like to have a 
computer, but finances say NO. 


Dorothy Spencer 
(thanks a million for all these 
reminiscences, Dorothy--------- staff) 


Grange Fair About 1900 


DEATHS 


Richard A. Gerereux 

Winsor Bates 

William Reardon 

Thomas R. Glose Sr. 

Bertha R. (Richard) Marcoux 
Henry J. St. Germain 

Mary Mullin 

Kathleen S. (Whiting) Nelson 
Nicholas Bogolea 

Jane Ellen Rayner 

Irene A. (Pouliot) Desmarais 
Bertrand Z. Remillard 
Frances L. (Dahlstrom) LeBlanc 
Barbara A. Cox 

Claire E. (Archambault) Bellhumeur 
Edward E. Woodman Sr. 
Claire L (Carreau) Frueh 
Dennis M. Hennigan 
Bertrand L. Bolduc 

Florence I. Deslauries 

Mary Jane Jackson 

Mary P. L'antigua 


BELLINGHAM RESIDENTS LOOKING BACK 


For a few months this year, the library held an historical discussion session for people who have lived all or most of 
their lives in Bellingham. The discussions were recorded for posterity 


With everyone recalling the past, we jumped from 
one subject to the next and back again. Games of the 
past were recalled - playing marbles, hop scotch, jack 
stones, jump rope etc., many played at recess at 
school. 

The strict teachers in the school system was a hot 
topic. Everyone seemed to have a tale to tell. We 
were put in the comer, shaken up, put in the closet 
and rapped across the knuckles with a ruler for every 
word mispelled on our weekly spelling test. Strict 
discipline was the rule of the day. Class rooms were 
quiet unless someone was reciting or reading aloud. 
At times the only noise was paper rustling, feet 
shuffling, a cough or the squeel of chalk on the 
blackboard. We were reprimanded for trivial things 
and if told you your parents , you were reprimanded 
again. 

The Depression and War Years was another subject 
discussed. Ration books were distributed during the 
war and stamps used for canned goods, sugar, meat, 
butter etc. The W.P.A. was formed during the 
depression and offered jobs for the many that were 
out of work. We can thank the W.P.A. for our town 
water. Fruit, canned goods, butter etc. could be 
picked up at the highway barn in back of the town 
hall. Women sewed clothing in the town hall and 
many youngsters were wearing duplicate clothing. 
Women fashioned dresses , aprons, pillow cases etc. 
out of printed grain bags. All who had room had a 
garden and women spent most of the summer 
canning in hopes it would be enough to see the 
family through the winter. 

Many homes didn't have central heat. The old 
kitchen range did double duty during the winter 
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months. In some homes it was the only heat in the 
house. Thus, the kitchen was the center of activity 
during the winter. Most kitchens were large and 
that's where families lived during the cold weather. 
Kids warmed their feet in the oven of the old kitchen 
stove after skating. At night, bricks were heated in 
the oven and wrapped to take to bed to keep the feet 
warm. Hot water bottles were also used. 

Bedrooms were not heated. Older folks with false 
teeth put in a container of water for the night would 
often find them in a block of ice in the morning. That 
was also the time of the once a week bath in about 
two inches of water. Often the water was heated on 
the stove and brought to the bathroom where a 
kerosene heater put forth little heat. Those with 
privies pulled a metal tub into the kitchen for the 
weekly bath. 

Very few cars were on the road. Hartford Ave. 
was a dirt road from Rts. 126 to the Mendon town 
line in the early twenties. It was reconstructed and 
paved in 1928 & 29. Once a year liquid tar would be 
put on the road and covered with sand. 

We had four telephone exchanges in town - 
Milford, Medway, Franklin and Blackstone. In some 
areas it was a toll call to call next door. 

Three post offices were in town, the Center, North 
and Caryville. We were three towns in: one which 
became quite obvious at elections or town meetings. 
People of Polish and Irish descent settled in the north 
end of town, French and Polish in the south and 
English in the center. All three sections had a 
smattering of other nationalities, each adding 
something special to our little town. 


Shopping was done in Milford or Woonsocket. 
However, we had our little neighborhood stores for 
groceries etc. 

Crime was almost unheard of. Folks didn't lock 
their doors at night. Everyone knew and trusted their 
neighbors. Unless it was a relative, out of town folks 
never heard of Bellingham, never mind where it was 
located. 

Winters were colder years ago and the snow 
seemed deeper. We often skated after Thanksgiving 
dinner. After Christmas, snow spoiled the skating 
even if the pond had been shoveled off. Bonfires were 
built on the ice to take the chill off our feet and hands 
while skating. 

Summers were hot but didn't seem as humid. 
Thunder storms were fierce. probably due to so much 
open space. 

During vacation the older children got jobs in the 
mills, rubber shops, shoe shops etc. Some started for 
19¢ an hour. I started for 40¢ an hour and thought I 
was well off when I got a 10¢ raise. 

Folks rode the train to Medway to work or to 
Boston. It was a pleasant sound to hear the train 
rumbling through town and hear the lonesome sound 
of the whistle. 

Girls wore dresses to school. The boys wore 
knickers and high boots. If a shoe lace came untied in 
a crowd, you were stuck with everyone stepping on 
it. A lot of children had to walk to school, some quite 
a distance. Those living quite far from the school 
were picked by a barge which had bench seats on 
either side of the vehicle. Each morning at class we 
had to produce a clean handkerchief and have our 
hands and fingernails inspected 

The trolley cars, especially the ones to Hoag (now 
Silver) Lake were discussed and folks reminisced 
about the dances and amusements the park had to 
offer. Many folks met their mates at those dances. 

It is always pleasant looking back to the Good Old 
Days. Here in Bellingham, a little town back then, 
things went along smoothly most of the time. It was a 
less stressful time. Although folks worked hard, there 
was time for relaxing with neighborhood gatherings, 
dances at the town hall, suppers, clubs, church 
activities etc. It was small town, country life at its 
finest. F.M.M. 


Great Truths About Growing Old 
1. Growing old is mandatory, growing up is 
optional. 
2. Insanity is my only means of relaxation. 
3. Forget the health food, I need all the 
preservatives I can get. 


4. You know you're getting old when you stoop to 
tie your shoes and wonder what else you can do while 
you're down there. 

5. You're getting old when you get the same 
sensation from a rocking chair that you once got from 
a roller coaster. 

Perhaps you know why women over fifty don't 
have babies. They would put them down somewhere 
and forget where they left them. 

7. One of life's mysteries is how a two pound box 
of candy can make a person gain five pounds. 

8. Every time I think about exercise, I lie down till 
the thought goes away. 

9. God put me on earth to accomplish a number of 
things. Right now I am so far behind, I will live 
forever. 


Contributed by Kathryn Whiting 


STATISTICS FOR BELLINGHAM 


Total Population - 2000 15,000 


Land Area - Square Miles 18.5 
Water Area - Square Miles 0.49 


Persons Per Square Mile 804.2 


BELLINGHAM POPULATION 


Year Population 


1940 2,979 
1950 4,100 
1960 6,774 
1970 13,967 
1980 14,300 
1990 14.877 
2000 15,027 


SOURCE: U.S. Census of Population, 
Bellingham Town Clerk 


MAILBOX 
NEws 


Bellingham Historical Commission: 


Your latest issue #150 was tops, and this was no 
mean accomplishment as all issues are superb. A 
shame you do not have a national news letter such as 
the Crimpville Comments. 

Maybe I am biased due to my age, 83, last May, as 
so many of the items remind me of the days back 60 
or more years. Those White letters, ‘through the ages’, 
the poem 'The Old Farm House’, the forty niners, 
looking back, and all of the photos. 

John Lundvall was the first person who reasoned 
why Deborah Sampson walked all the way to 
Bellingham to enlist. A cousin, Noah Alden, who had 
been one of her pastors in Middleboro, was now 
stationed in Bellingham. John believed, as do I and 
other researchers, that Deborah may have stayed with 
the Reverend and his family for a couple of days until 
the muster master signed the recruits at the tavern just 
across the street from the rectory. We all think that 
Rev. Alden was the only person who knew Robert 
Shurtliff was Deborah Sampson and he kept his secret 
well. Do you know if anything has been located on 
this subject in the past few years? Will appreciate 
hearing from you 

Here is a check to help continue your work. 
Regards, 

Patrick J.Leonard 


Dear Friends 

The  Crimpville Comments is very 
interesting-being residents for a number of years, so 
many changes have taken place. 
Some of the older farms were here, and to read all the 
history. it is fascinating . Thank you for the issues and 
hope to remain on your mailing list. 
Mrs. Lea Collings 


I loved your article on Root Beer and Moxie. 
To this day, I still drink Moxie and love tt. 

Enclosed is a small donation to the Crimpville 
Comments. Reading it has made me appreciate 
Bellingham. Keep up the good work. 

Toni P. 

P.S. A suggestion- I would find it easier to file 
my copies of CC if there was an Issue "date" on the 
front cover--I notice they are not dated. 

(Editors note: But each issue is numbered) 
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I am _ sending you a picture of Mildred 
Trafton,(Goldthwaite), who taught 4th grade at 
South School....This picture is one of a kind -- she 


was a "gem"! 

I'll send you more pictures of the class of 1934. 

I'm sending the Historical Commission a check. I 
hope to be able to visit the place soon. Sincerely, 


Mabelle Voss 


Just a little thank you for being on your 
mailing list. My in-laws lived across the street 
from Edna Brown on Hartford Ave. 

My mother-in-laws's father, William Starling 
also lived there. He was an employee of the mill. 
They were originally from Lewiston, Maine. 

Virginia Stoddard 


Thanks for the Crimpville Comments. In an 
issue you mentioned Silver Lake. Before it was 
Silver Lake, it was Hoag Lake. It was an 
amusement Park in those days too. Had a 
merry-go-round and lots of enjoyable things. It 
also had a dance hall. My sister, Mrs. Fred 
Thibodeau, my brother Charles and I used to walk 
from Bellingham Four Corners where we lived to 
the lake 

(Silver or Hoag-whatever you want to call it) 
to go swimming--a long walk, between 1 1/2- 2 
miles. That was in the early '20s. 

I made a mistake when I said I was baptized in 
Millis, it was in Medway. At 87 years old, I get 
mixed up. 


I left Bellingham in the 6th grade and moved 
to Rhode Island, where I finished school and 
graduated High School in 1931. 

George Bourcier 


Dear Friends, 

Nothing in Bellingham was the same on my recent 
visit. I wanted to find out about the Thayers as when I 
was there, things seemed to revolve around the 
Thayers. They were good friends of mine.. But things 
were not the same--as I looked at my old home, it is 
no home anymore. I knew you were around because 
of the letter you sent me some time ago. 

I still remember Bellingham as a youth. We had 
the dance hall at Nipmuck and also one at Lake Pearl. 
In the summer time we were at one or the other. A girl 
named Lillian was my partner 90 percent of the time. 

I was in the construction business 20-25 years, 
building LaGuardia Airport plus other big jobs. There 
was no baloney on the boy from Bellingham. It 
would be a great pleasure if L.F. could see this--he 
would faint. 

Working for these big companies 45 years ago was a 
big story, but today I'm just an old man--92-Yours, 

Proctor Cooke 
PS. I'm very proud of what I was able to do...... 


Dear Folks, 

This spring I visited Bellingham and happily 
discovered Crimpville Comments. 

Time has flown but memories of growing up 
in Bellingham have always brought me joy. A true 
community it was. I still attribute much of my 
success in life to that wonderful teacher, Agnes 
Riley. Had I remained there, I would have been in 
the 1944 graduating class. 

Allow this check to insure future issues--and, 
if possible, please publish my address. I would 
love to hear from old friends. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Ella (deJony) Johnson 

357 Bumps River Road 

Osterville, MA. 02655-1520 


Crimpville Comments: 

Your article about stone walls was very 
interesting and the walls are a significant part of 
the landscape around Bellingham and surrounding 
towns. 

The following article from the June 14 issue 
of the New Hampshire Market Bulletin provides 
some insight into the construction and purpose of 
the walls. It probably applies to this area as well. 


| be: 


Incidentally, while the photo in the upper right 
side of the article was taken on Maple Street in 
Bellingham, I should point out that the lower 
photo, showing the wall with the pond and white 
plank fence, was from Mendon(my property). 

Larry Pearson Mendon, MA. 


Toil of Stonewalls 


Two men with iron bars, a team of oxen, a 
length of chain and a stoneboat were 
expected to be able to lay up one rod's (16.5 
feet) worth of stonewall per day during the 
period when thousands of miles of walls were 
being built in New Hampshire. 


Stonewalls were built primarily to keep in 
the huge flocks of sheep which were pastured 
over much of the state south of the White 
Mountains between 1810 and 1850. 
Introduction of wire fence and the decline of 
the sheep industry after the Civil War ended 
the stonewall construction era. 


Crimpville Comments: 

I came across this school news letter from 1939 
Bellingham High School and felt it might be of some 
use to you. I graduated with the class of 1939.1 still 
have fond memories of Bellingham, and my sister 
Dorothy and I look forward to each issue of the 
Comments.I remember my early years when the 
population was in the 2000 range, and I knew who 
lived in every house for miles around. It's not like 
that today. 

I am enclosing a check so that you can continue 
your good work. Sincerely, 

Albert & Ellen Spencer 


DONATIONS 
Mabelle Vass 
Lea Collings 
Conseil Lafayette 
Phebe Lundvall 
Patrick Leonard 
Phyllis Rhodes 


Albert Spencer 

Mabel Atkinson 

Virginia Stoddard 

George Bourcier 

Mary E.(DeJony) Johnson 
Clarence & Marguerite Snell 
Jennie Kozak 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, MA 02019 


Before And After 


Thayer House, junction Rte. 140 & 126 
1800s- 1960s 


Texaco Gas Station 1960s - 1970s 


Ben Franklin Bank --opened 1980s to 
present 
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